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The United States Advisory Commission on Information 
is charged with the responsibility of transmitting to the Congress 
"a semiannual report of all programs and activities carried on 
[by the United States Information Agency (USIA)] S including 
appraisals, where feasible, as to the effectiveness of the several 
programs, and such recommendations as shall have been made 
by the Commission . , . for effectuating the purposes and objec- 
tives of this Act [Public Law 402 J and the action taken to carry 
out such recommendations/' 

The Commission took the liberty, beginning in 1956, of 
filing a single report, rather than two per year, and still found 
the Congress indifferent to its findings. Two years ago, in the 
Commission's 23d Report, a comprehensive effort was made 
to perform the Commission's task, as described by Public Law 
402. One year ago, the Commission filed a Report which was, 
substantially, a reiteration of the 23d Report, together with a 
proposal that the President undertake a reexamination of United 
States Information policy by appointing a Committee of Nine.* 

*"Onc member each from the Senate, the House of Representatives, the National 
Security Council, the Department nf State, the United States Information Agency 
and the United States Advisory Commission on Information, and, from the private 
sector, a chairman and tw^ additional members knowledgeable in the fields of 
information, education and cultural affairs." 



'This committee/' we explained, "would select the study 
organization, review and approve the direction and plan for the 
study, and critique its findings. The study itself would be con- 
ducted by professional researchers and experts in foreign policy, 
members either of an existing research and development organi- 
zation or, perhaps, drawn together on an ad hoc basis under 
the auspices of a school of international studies," 

The 24th Report to Congress was submitted and duly 
acknowledged. It was particularly directed to the Appropri- 
ations Committees and to the Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Foreign Affairs. The Commissioners met informally with 
three of the four chairmen of the appropriate subcommittees 
and found them to be conversant with the Report. The former 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on International Organizations 
and Movements conducted hearings in the spring and summer 
which touched on some of the recommendations in the Report. 
Although two bills were introduced, no debate or hearings were 
held in the senior committees, and no action was taken by the 
White House, resulting primarily in the frustration of desirable 
reforms, and in the frustration of the members of the United 
States Advisory Commission. 

To repeat what we said in the two previous reports is 
unnecessary as the Commission believes that the reforms rec- 
ommended continue to be appropriate. Under the circum- 
stances, the Commission will devote itself briefly in this, the 25th 
Report, to a) an account of what is new in USIA under the new 
Administration; and b) an attempt to crystallize alternatives: 
for the United States Information Agency and for the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information. 

1969 

It is our judgment that the leadership of the Agency has 
done an excellent administrative job. Its principal attributes are 
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energy, enthusiasm, and intelligence. We note especially: 
1 

The extensive travels of the Director and the Deputy 
Director* The result has been to familiarize them with 
the field, and the field with them. Their direct knowl- 
edge of the Agency *s activities abroad enables them 
to speak with authority on the Agency and its opera- 
tions, 

2 

The effort to incorporate the younger members of the 
Agency into the counsels of management. Regular 
meetings are now being held by a newly formed Young 
Officers Policy League which gathers to exchange 
ideas and information. A representative of the group 
attends the Director's staff meetings. 

3 

The solution by the Director of the sensitive problem 
of which books to send abroad. A review resulted in 
the Director s reaching two conclusions: 
a) Books selected by the Agency should offer "balanced 
presentations of responsible and relevant currents of 
American thought" — conservative as well as liberal; 
and b) Public Affairs Officers (PAO's) in the field 
may order any book they wish. 

4 

Additional confirmation of the authority of the PAO's. 
They have been encouraged to exercise their own 
judgment on which of the Agency's products and re- 
sources are most helpful in the area for which they are 
responsible, 

5 

The consolidation of the research divisions of USIA 



and their liberation from "policy" More succinctly 
stated: It was previously thought convenient to wed 
research and policy* Whatever else was intended by 
that fusion, the effect was to make unavailable to gov- 
ernment agencies such research as was done by USIA 
if it weighed against current policies of the gov ern- 
ment- Now research is back doing what it ought to do: 
finding out what is going on overseas and making that 
research available to those who are supposed to have it. 

6 

An improved relationship with Congress. The Director 
has invited key Congressmen to attend meetings of 
PAO's overseas. For instance, they have participated 
in meetings in Rome, Vienna, Beirut and Rio de 
Janeiro. The presence of one or two Congressmen at 
each of these meetings gives them firsthand knowledge 
of the activities of the United States Information 
Service. 

7 

The designation of a former career official as Deputy 
Director. We have recommended several times that 
the Deputy Director be selected from the ranks of 
USIA. Mr. Henry Loomis, the Deputy Director, has 
served the government before. He was with the USIA 
for ten years and was the Agency's Director of the 
Voice of America for seven years. 

8 

The institution of a service in Washington to provide 
help for correspondents from abroad. It is a small 
facility, but it is frequently used by foreign corres- 
pondents who are helped by the Agency in everything 
from locating obscure documents to briefings by promi- 
nent officials. 
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The decision of the Director to retain an independent 
management consulting organization to evaluate the 
efficiency of the USIA's operations. Such an investiga- 
tion as will be launched is not a substitute for the 
Commission's recommendations (see above, pages 
1-2) . But the findings of the management consultants 
may prove to be helpful by indicating more exacdy in 
what direction the Commission or Congress might go 
to evaluate accurately the effect and the mission of 
USIA, 

The procedures being used to reduce the personnel of 
USIA so as to meet new budget requirements. Here 
the Commission records an apprehension over the 
lowered morale of a significant number of USIA 
officers that has resulted from the reductions. The de- 
cision was reached by the Director to retire 375 men 
and women, in order to effect the savings and the per- 
sonnel reduction decreed by the President. The accent 
was put on the retirement of individuals who had 
reached the age of 50, Although there are of course 
modest pensions available for these men and women, 
they do not provide for a dignified retirement, and 
obtaining another job at that age and station may 
prove difficult. We also wonder whether the presump- 
tion in favor of younger men does not overlook the 
singular value of experience gained after years of train- 
ing in the field. It is too soon to assess the strategic 
damage to young men in the Ageney, or still younger 
men who contemplate careers iij zhc Agency, ii IS bad 
enough that, in government, life should begin at 40; 
quite intolerable that life should end at 50. Thought 
should be given ( and the Commission accepts partial 



responsibility for contributing its ideas) to devising 
an honorable retirement system, at say age 50, which 
would permit both the employee and the employer to 
express their respective preferences, without inordinate 
damage or inconvenience to either party, 

ALTERNATIVES FOR USIA 
1 

Should the USIA continue as an independent agency? 
It is by no means self-evident that this is desirable. The 
report of the Brookings Institution to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in 1960 recommends amalgamation 
into the State Department a single agency which 
would handle comprehensively U. S. information, 
educational and cultural activities. Conversely, the 
arguments that prompted the late Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, to separate the USIA from the 
State Department also may be defended intelligently, 
even in the post-Dulles era. 

2 

Ought USIA to follow a line? 

The question stimulates an examination of existing as- 
sumptions. They are, first and foremost, that the 
United States is a lovable country, and that therefore 
it helps the United States for other countries to become 
familiar with what kind of a country we are, 

That assumption is in fact hazardous, as witness that 
there are a great many Americans who are familiar 
with America, and yet disapprove of America, on 
balance. Even so, America is as America is, and infor- 
mation policy must begin with the transmission of , 
information, the staple of USIA, 

Beyond that, to what extent ought USIA to think of 
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itself as an advocate? 

Certainly to the extent of correcting factual misstate- 
ments. If the Soviet Union broadcasts that there are a 
million political prisoners in the United States, clearly 
the Voice of America should reply that such is not the 
case, and devise persuasive ways of convincing its 
listeners of the truth of our denial, 

It is however still another question whether the U, S, 
information service should reply by saying, "But 3 there 
are a million political prisoners behind the Iron Cur- 
tain; indeed, there are several hundred million political 
prisoners behind the Iron Curtain if you will accept 
the proposition that the lack of any political freedom 
is the equivalent of political imprisonment/' 

And then, assuming that US I A goes on from rebuttal 
to the waging of its own offensives, to what extent — 
another conception of the USIA's role — ought it to 
harmonize with the prevailing political mood? Should 
its broadcasts and dispatches rise and fall in exact 
synchronization with, for example, the spirits of 
Geneva, Camp David and Glassboro? How ought 
USIA to handle situations such as the Cuban Bay of 
Pigs incident of 1962? 

Or j should the U. S. information service pound out, 
as its Soviet equivalent does, a sustained attack against 
the "enemies" of international peace and human free- 
dom? The arguments in favor of this policy include 
the argument that reiterated accounts concerning a) 
the wretched domestic conditions of communist life, 
and b) communist colonialism and international in- 
timidation, are reiterated accounts of existing truths, 
i.e. information. An additional argument is that to 
focus continually on the delinquencies of the commu- 
nist world is a way of gaining adherents against it — 



of seeking world opinion as one's ally. 

The argument in opposition is that such talk irritates 
the international situation and that it is more moralistic 
than an information agency ought to be, 

3 

Should the U„ S. Information Agency — if the decision 
is to lower or even to eliminate the polemical content 
of material — withdraw wherever possible from ad- 
ministering the flow of knowledge of America, in favor 
of letting (where feasible) private organizations do it 
and (where this is not feasible) contract with others 
to do it? 

For instance, the Reader's Digest magazine contains 
information about America for popular consumption, 
Its distribution in, for example^ France and Spain 
is such that it leads any domestic magazine in circula- 
tion. Wouldn't it follow that any attempt by the United 
States Government to reach the typical Frenchman or 
Spaniard by means of a magazine be redundant? And 
in those countries where the Reader's Digest does not 
circulate, might it prove cheaper to arrange to trans- 
late and distribute the magazine, rather than to com- 
pose one's own? (Specialized publications, such as 
Problems of Communism* Dialogue and Information 
and Documents designed for the highly educated 
minority, are an exception.) 

4 

Is the program of bringing important foreigners to 
this country for a visit successful? 
It appears to be universally accepted that this program 
is successful. Thirty-one million dollars is currently 
allocated for this purpose. Should that sum be 
doubled? Quintupled? 

8 



5 

Would it be worthwhile, even at the risk of greatly 
neglecting one or trior e countries, to double, treble or 
quintuple the money spent on one test country in order 
to examine the results of a crash program? 
Before undertaking such an experiment; one would 
need to agree on what are the relevant indices by 
which to measure the success or lack of it of such a 
program. It is interesting to the Commission — to pro- 
vide just one datum from which impressionistic con- 
clusions can be drawn — that France last year sent 
31,000 teachers of French abroad. We believe the 
special strength of the United States lies in advertising 
its stable, free and humane institutions. Perhaps, then, 
an extensive effort in a single country over a period 
of one, two, or three years, would provide information 
(concerning the utility of such programs in which 
US I A engages} of great usefulness to the Agency, to 
Congress, and to the President, 

6 

Are there reliable means by which to measure the 
success of USIA? 

It is generally agreed that there are systematic means 
of measuring the attitude of the public of a given 
foreign country towards the United States at any given 
time, But is there a way to measure the contribution 
of USIA towards that attitude? In 1969 the United 
States scored heavily in world opinion as the result of 
the Apollo 1 1 moon landing, 

USIA took extraordinary pains to publicize that enter- 
prise. Is there a means of measuring USLVs contribu- 
tion? Is it significant that foreigners clamor for USIA 
films on Apollo and that USIA distributed untold 
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hundreds of thousands of packets of information se- 
cured from the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration? 

The question needs to be answered, not because there 
is any harm in continuing, e.g., to manufacture mate- 
rial for overseas distribution, but because we need to 
know whether the money and the time would be better 
spent on other activities, e.g., bringing more foreigners 
(see 4 above) to this country. 

Concerning the Advisory Commission 

L It is believed by its members that although the Com- 
mission has performed concrete services, and that individual 
Commissioners continue to perform concrete services, the role 
of the Commission needs to be reexamined. 

If the Commission has a creative responsibility, then it is 
under-staffed and under-financed. The Commission has asked 
in its two previous reports for appropriations with which it 
might conduct, through an independent contractor, such re- 
search as would shed light on some of the questions raised in 
this Report and other relevant questions as well. 

This Commission requests the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars with which to conduct an investigation 
as oudined in the 23d Report. 

2. If, however, Congress and /or the Executive does not 
want a Commission which provides it with concrete proposals 
based on authentic and sometimes costly research, then an 
expression of Congress's attitude is overdue. 

3. It remains altogether possible that there would still be 
reasons enough to continue the Commission in existence, with 
its present staff of three persons, and the current annual budget 
of seventy-nine thousand dollars. The purpose of the Commis- 
sion^ under such circumstances, would be to continue what is 
necessarily a desultory monitorship of the affairs and policies 
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of US I A and to express itself forcefully in the event it became 
alarmed by any developments within USIA. There are other 
uses of the Commission, e.g., to provide on an informal basis 
such assistance as Commission members are in a position to 
provide for the Director, or for his subordinates. Also, to con- 
tinue, by individual exertions, to represent informally the inter- 
ests of USIA to individual members of Congress, 

An expression on these points by Congress or the Execu- 
tive would be helpful to individual Commissioners, and to pros* 
pectivc Commissioners, so that they may make their individual 
reckonings on whether the time they devote to the USIA is, in 
context of their other commitments, time intelligently spent in 
the public interest. 
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